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Mispronunciation 

There is a fine, mellow mispronunciation among cockneys. Jus- 
tice has never quite been rendered it. Dickens, who, perforce, had 
to deal in it at great length, never quite heard it, or if he did he never 
reproduced it as it is; he flattered it here and there but oftener gave it 
a twist wholly personal and humorous, as in "wittles," "vait," etc. 
Bernard Shaw has come nearer to it, phonetically and artistically. 

There is a curious and significant mispronunciation here in New 
York, and it has never been justly printed. The substitution of "oi" 
for "or," "ir" and "ear," and of "t" and "d" for "th" is correct, but 
beyond that the writers who deal in this dialect have shown a censur- 
ably incurious ear; they have heard beyond the ends of their noses, 
if I may venture to put it so, but not far enough beyond, and that 
partly because there is nothing definitely uniform enough to hear. 
There certainly is music, of a far from mellow sort, of an aggressive 
sort, rather, ill-moored and ill-at-ease, here in New York, music in 
the air, mote-like, which some day may settle down and cement into 
the same age-crusted immobility as the London's cockney's; at pres- 
ent it is erratic. 

There is an easily-understood harmony between the Bowery dia- 
lect and the overnight skyscraper; the infusion of Jewish, Greek, 
Italian, German and other sounds, sometimes felt weakly, sometimes 
felt strongly, sometimes shudderably, always aspiring to meet new 
conditions and to become, perhaps, English, makes it erratic. Well, 
so is the skyscraper aspiring, and it is erratic; it is, if not overnight, 
at least overmonth; it is replete with indications, signboards and 
directions for the prophet who chooses to read and prophesy. 

I hope I may not be accused of frivolity when I say that the 
father of the skyscraper is the bridge, and real estate the mother. 
Without the steel-web of our trestle bridges we should never have 
been able to force the wall to the wall, nor to give it its present, 
weather-screening unfundamental importance; or not yet, at any 
rate; there would be no "New York skyline"; the long and careful 
experience of steel-bridge makers was at hand, and when it was taken 
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over by the architectural engineers, buildings suddenly began to 
climb, month after month. Real estate and bridges quite rigorously 
indicated the build of skyscrapers, and not any one builder's dream. 
Thus what is called Americanism does not dwell in men's minds; 
it is a sort of compulsory service. 

It is this sort of compulsory service that is giving a distinctive 
trend to things here, that fashions concrete images and pushes them 
along, that has pushed the skyscraper along so little that we are only 
able to guess which way it is tending; but it has pushed the type- 
writer, for instance, along so far that we are already able to say 
which way it came. The typewriter never existed as an imaginable 
dream; I defy anybody to imagine another writing machine, of a 
radically different shape from the present highly organized one, 
which shall be practical; it was the scarcity of clerks, combined with 
their high cost, collectively, that all at once put several minds grop- 
ing after a writing-device in different parts of this country. "Differ- 
ent parts" signifies much, for the typewriter does not bear the stamp 
of any one mind; its origin was compulsory. We can read back to 
Thurber's machine, but the men who were amused by its cumber- 
some impracticability could not have read far enough beyond to con- 
jure a Remington, I am sure. There is hardly a resemblance. Per- 
haps the skyscraper is at the Thurber stage. 

It is through the agency of this same sort of compulsory serv- 
ice that a New York dialect has been set travelling. To take the 
letter "r." The "r" as it exists in England in certain words, such as 
"world," "clerk," is too subtle and puzzling a sound for the foreigner; 
he rarely masters it. When this "r" was transplanted, as the most 
artificial of letters it was the least able to thrive in a new climate, 
it gradually lost its subtlety, ran to seed and became the long, lazy- 
rolling American "r," heard nowhere else on the face of the globe, 
and heard in its rank exuberance only in Chicago. Anyone who has 
heard a Chicagoan pronounce "Typerary" will know what I mean. 

I do not say that this letter is difficult, but that it is the most dif- 
ficult of any, and the most artificial ; it is the last to be acquired by 
children; in China they ignore it; a palpable effort, though not a 
conscious one, is required to pronounce it; the Englishman, when 
it occurs in such words as "clerk," "world," drops his jaw and con- 
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tracts the tongue away from his front teeth ; in quirky undulations, 
his sprightly stream of words rushes forth with a visible expenditure 
of energy, always a trifle more marked in the "r's." The American 
speaks with his mouth shut, comparatively; when he says "heard,*" 
"world," the jaw rests immobile and only the tip of the tongue rolls 
the"r." 

(To be continued) 

Alfred Turner-Kellar. 
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The English of Jean Baptiste 

This letter was received by a Canadian firm of bicycle manufac- 
turers. 

(Only the names are changed.) 

Mister T. J. Jones and companee, 

Notre Dame Street, P. Q. 

Dear Sir: .-.-'. 

I receev de bicykel witch I by from you alrite, but for why 
dont send me no saddel. wat is de use of de bicykel when She dont 
have no saddel. I am loose to me my kustomers sure ting by no hav- 
ing de saddel and dats not very pleasure for Me. wat is de matter 
wit you mister jones and companee. Is not my moneys so good like 
annoder mans, you loose to me my trade and I am veree anger for 
dat an now i tells to you dat you are a dam fools an no good mister 
T. J. jones and companee. I send you back at wunce your bicykel 
to morro for shure bekawse you are such a dam foolishness people. 

your respectfullee, 

7. B. St. Denis. 
p. s. — since I rite dis leter i find de saddel in de box. excuse to 
me. — Pour Track News. 



